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these witnesses did not originate the story that the Queen had never
been pregnant (or, if pregnant, had had a miscarriage) and that a new-
born baby had been found elsewhere at the right moment and produced
as hers, and they so grossly contradicted one another in detail that it
would have been impossible to compose a coherent narrative from their
testimony. It is a saddening thought, but no less true, that, except for
a small minority of the finest intellects, the hearts of men govern their
heads, and their reasoning powers are subordinated to their prejudices;
this is true of most individuals, and by mass-suggestion they infect their
neighbours with their own disease, so that people in crowds are even
more susceptible to it then are individuals. For several years no one in
England, except a Jacobite here and there, publicly admitted a doubt
that a fraud had been perpetrated. But no modern reader who studies
the history of the royal exiles up to the time of Mary Beatrice's death in
1718, especially the pathetic account of her death, can doubt that
James, and still more his Queen, were absolutely honest in declaring
that James Francis Edward was her son.

In part, no doubt, James's hot-headed Jesuit followers were responsi-
ble for the incredulity with which the news of the birth was received:
they had made such confident prophecies that the birth would take place,
and that the child would be a boy, that they were suspected of taking
measures to secure the fulfilment of their prophecy. In a letter which
purported to have been sent from the Jesuits of Friburg to the Jesuits of
Li6ge, James is said to have replied to a zealous Catholic who was appre-
hensive of the future, "God will be able to raise up an heir who is not a
heretic and who will guarantee against this leprosy both us and our
posterity* *; the letter may have been a forgery, but the hope and faith
which it attributes to James were everywhere expressed by the Jesuits.
Nor did these men, or James himself, realise, in the delirious joy with
which they welcomed the Prince, the reaction which the birth, quite
apart from the doubts which were cast on its genuineness, would have
on public opinion. For, not only had James's opponents been restrained
from action by the hope that the conditions which they felt to be intoler-
able would be reversed by a Protestant successor, but the English
Catholics as a body, between whom and Petre there was little contact or
sympathy, had been restrained in their demands by the same expecta-
tion, for they were aware that a Protestant reaction would find them as
defenceless as they had been in 1678. The prospect of a succession of
Catholic kings gave a feeling of security to the Catholics in which the
churchmen and Protestant dissenters found a danger to themselves.
Three weeks after the birth the famous invitation to William to come to
England with an armed force to vindicate the constitutional rights of